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northwards, to the region of loess highlands that was
the first home of the race of Han, and the cradle
of Chinese civilisation. They were confident that if
once they could come within striking distance of the
Japanese, they might rally the whole country behind
them in a united war of national resistance. And not
only Japan saw the danger, but also those elements
in the Nanking Government that had so successfully
avoided a war with Japan in the past. Every effort,
short of military co-operation with Japan, must be
used to prevent the Reds from coming into contact
with Japanese or Japanese-paid troops in Inner
Mongolia. The Red Star in the North-west was a
dangerous portent.

year of the Long March, was a critical
year for Chang Hsueh-liang. In his comfortable
quarters in Wuhan, far enough inland, it might seem,
from the rising tide of Japanese aggression, he still
felt with the whole nation each successive shock of
Japanese penetration. The secret Ho-Umetsu agree-
ment in June was a special affront: Chang had very
good information about this, and later published the
full terms of this infamous protocol in the Sian news-
papers. Doubts as to the wisdom of the policy he was
officially entrusted with began to assail him. At this
time he stated at Hankow: "Our people have per-
suaded me to accept a policy of 'Non-resistance'; but
now I hope my leader will change my duty, from this
task of bandit-suppression to active resistance to
Japanese imperialism. I am convinced that any sacri-
fice we may make in these bandit-suppression cam-
paigns is not so worthy as sacrifice against Japan/'
Soon after this came the crisis in Chahar, when Sung